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Two Events 


of the Year 


All friends of Histadrut are 
invited to participate in two 
great gatherings during the 
month of February at which 
the moral and financial sup- 
port of the American people 
to Israel will be made 
manifest. 


* 
EMERGENCY 
“Roll Call’ 


Conference 


Sunday, 
February 24th 
Hotel Commodore 
New York City 


Delegates of affiliated or- 
ganizations will bring cash 
contributions toward the 
$1,000,000 mid-winter goal 
of the Israel Histadrut 
Campaign. 


HISTADRUT 
Humanitarian 


Award 
Wednesday, 
February 27th 
Hote! Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


Dinner in honor of 


GEORGE MEANY 
President of the AFL-CIO 
Winner of the 1956 Hista- 
drut Humanitarian Award. 
Speakers: 

Ambassador Abba Eban 

Gov. Averell Harriman 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Chairman: 

David Dubinsky 
Proceeds of $50.00 per 
plate dinner will be used 
to help Histadrut institu- 
tions during this 
emergency. 


* 


For furtker information, contact: 
National Committee 


for Labor Israel 
33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comments 





The U. N. Labors 


T WOULD BE comforting to believe that the 
United Nations labored and produced a 
ouse because a mouse presents more nuisance 
an hazard. Unfortunately, however, the fail- 
re of the General Assembly to take a deter- 
ined stand on the fundamental issues which 
lague the Middle East may result in fresh 
perils to world peace. 
| The verbiage with which real-politik clothes 
ts cynical intent always has an Alice-in-Won- 
derland quality, never more ludicrous than in 
he virtuous discussion which raged in regard 
o the resolution calling for the withdrawal of 
sraeli forces from the Gaza strip and the site of 
he Gulf of Akaba. The report of Dag Hammer- 
kjold called for a return to the “status juris” 
xisting prior to any military action: “aggres- 
ion” should reap no rewards. This cry for the 


. fte-establishment of the “legal situation” was 
. Inaturally enthusiastically echoed by such lovers 
_ fof international law and order as Egypt and 


Soviet Russia. That it was endorsed by the 


* Wnited States and other democratic powers is 


another matter. 


| The representative of Israel, Abba Eban, 


pet, 


the 


35 ¢ 
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pointed out the paradox in which the General 
Assembly had become involved: “In the three 
putstanding issues—the Suez Canal, the Gulf of 
Akaba, and the Gaza Strip—our duty is not to 
e-establish but to prevent the re-establishment 
gof the previous situation. For in each case the 
situation on October 28, 1956, was one of ille- 
gality and not of law. The blockade in the Gulf 
of Akaba was illegal. The blockade in the Suez 
anal was illegal. The organization of the Feda- 
yeen movement from Gaza was illegal. These 
hree illegalities, more than any other factors, 
brought about the hostilities which we are now 
seeking to liquidate. In pursuing its policy for 
he withdrawal of non-Egyptian troops, the 
nited Nations surely has no duty to restore 
Egypt’s blockading and raiding capacity to its 
former state.” 


HE Two resolutions passed by the United 
Nations restore the status of illegality and 
afford it international sanction. The first resolu- 
tion calls for the immediate withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from the Sharm-el-Sheikh and Gaza areas. 


The second promises “‘the placing of the United 
Nations Emergency Force on the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice demarcation line and the imple- 
mentation of other measures as proposed in the 
Secretary General’s report.” The safeguards 
offered are so vaguely phrased that they lend 
themselves to any interpretation. In fact, Egypt 
announced immediately after the passage of this 
resolution that its implementation depended up- 
on her consent and that she reserved the privilege 
to exercise “belligerent rights.” 


Egypt’s logic is impeccable. If you refuse to 
make peace, as Egypt has done since the armistice 
agreements of 1949, you are a belligerent. If you 
are a belligerent, you obviously enjoy such rights 
as blockading, armed incursions, and interference 
with free navigation through international 
waterways. On the other hand, since you are 
not actively at war, any measure designed to 
curtail these tactics can be countered with 
shocked outcries about “aggression.” The con- 
venience of this line of reasoning is readily ap- 
parent and one can see why peace-loving states 
in the Arab and Soviet blocs have been pursuing 
it. 


Less understandable is the role of the United 
Nations and of the United States under whose 
sponsorship the resolutions were passed. Or per- 
haps it would be more honest to admit that it 
is all too understandable. ‘Mr. Lodge’s insistence 
on vague language resulted from indications that 
Egypt would not accept clear language” we are 
told by Thomas Hamilton of The New York 
Times. Nor can we ignore the role of King Saud 
in Washington. The wishes of this champion of 
freedom and the dignity of man must be taken 
into account—an account in which oil reddens 
into blood. 


TsraeEL has grave decisions before her. She is 

again alone with only the comfort that how- 
ever cynically governments vote, the world un- 
derstands her case. Israel has withdrawn from 
the Sinai desert. She is prepared to withdraw her 
military forces from the two strips under ques- 
tion as soon as the United Nations undertakes 
adequate measures to prevent their transforma- 
tion into hostile bases against Israel—the status 
which existed before October 28. It should be 
remembered that the Gaza strip (which was 
occupied by Egypt in 1948) lies 40 miles from 
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Tel Aviv and 250 miles from Cairo. A broad 
desert separates the Gaza strip from Egypt. It 
has served Egypt solely as a spring-board for 
Fedayeen attacks into the heart of Israel. With- 
drawal from the area of the Straits of Tiran 
without guarantees that a United Nations force 
will protect Israel’s right to free navigation 
means economic strangulation. 


In memorable words Abba Eban reminded the 
General Assembly of the essential simplicity of 
Israel’s case: “The things we seek are simple 
things—we seek no Egyptian territory, we 
threaten no Egyptian interest. We seek to live 
without our men, women and children being 
liable to sudden death springing at their throats 
from Gaza and elsewhere. We wish our homes 
in the Negev and coastal plain to maintain the 
peace which they have known for 3 months and 
not be brought back into the inferno which any 
prospect of Egyptian occupation would involve. 
We seek to have our ships sail freely, equally with 
others, on international waterways. We want 
our lawful access to our ports. We want to be 
free to develop our trade and commerce, free 
from the warlike strangulation of blockades. 
These things are our rights. They are not acts of 
grace.” 


Unpublicized Refugees 


"J"HE TRAGEDY of Egyptian Jewry has aroused 

very little world attention. No international 
relief measures have been undertaken, nor has 
an outraged public opinion found adequate ex- 
presion in the very forums where appeals for the 
persecuted or homeless are generally heard. Yet 
the tide of Egyptian Jewish refugees continues 
to rise with no sign of abatement. Of the some 
50,000 Jews living in Egypt, 10,000 have already 
fled. It is generally believed that by March of 
this year, when resident permits expire, every 
Egyptian Jew will be faced with expulsion, im- 
prisonment, or flight to escape physical danger 
and complete destitution. 


Those who have escaped up-to-date arrive 
stripped of their possessions and with only one 
hundred Egyptian pounds to begin life anew. 
Through the expropriation of businesses, the loss 
of jobs, the freezing of funds, the once prosper- 
ous Egyptian Jewish community has been sys- 
tematically despoiled and reduced to pauperdom. 
Long records of faithful service and loyalty to 
Egypt have not availed. Nasser, inspired by his 
Nazi entourage, is following a familiar pattern 
which does not allow for subtle distinctions in 
regard to individual guilt or innocence. 


JEwiIsH Front FEBRU 


Of the 10,000 who have already reached Med 
terranean ports which offer a temporary refug: 
approximately 75% have chosen to go to Israel 
the only country which offers warm and imme 
diate welcome. At this rate, Israel will have 1 
absorb about 30,000 Egyptian Jews in the ney 
future, unless there should be a dramatic chang 
in the situation of which there is no present ind 
cation. Those Egyptian Jews who seek asylur 
in countries other than Israel will require finan) Tf EcE 
cial aid for transportation and resettlement. } # no 











is clear that the Emergency Rescue Program of the fis 
the United Jewish Appeal will be taxed to th} The c 
utmost. come | 
The American Jewish community can & to be; 
trusted to respond to the present need as in thy questic 
past. But the question still remains: why dog fascin: 
the United States Government which reacte§ by my 
so generously to the sufferings of Hungariag fact a 
refugees fail to accord the same help to refuged of a d 
from the Egyptian dictator? The world’s great) the int 
est democracy cannot afford to have a quota fog cordin 
mercy. Vienne 
people 
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25th ANNIVERSARY OF ation ( 
HABONIM CAMP KVUTZA | >i 

This summer marks the 25th Anniversary @ Jewish 


Habonim Camps. A committee consisting oy Herzl’ 
Habonim and the Senior Movement is planninj litterat 
a series of events to mark the occasion. Reunion ish pre 
of campers and camp personnel of the past jj involve 
years will be held in various parts of the United the da: 
States and Canada. It is important that thes of 
names and addresses of all people who were a The 
sociated with the Kvutzot either as campers oan ever 
staff be sent to the committee so that they cmpletely 
be informed of the functions being planneijhis car 
Readers of the Jewish Frontier who were assoc4 Unlike 
ated with Camp Kvutza or who have such list and Zic 
in their possession are requested to contact thpOUS Pr 
committee. more 1 
The committee is planning the publication d The st 
a book consisting of articles, stories, pictures! Bra 
and evaluations of 25 Years of Habonim Camp which 
ing. Chaverim who have material which can bt 7d 
included in such a book are requested to send the age 
‘ .Aclues, 

to the office as soon as possible. All materi 
should be sent to: or 
orthod 
25th Anniversary Committee he un 

Habonim Camp Kvutza 

Room 1301 
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Brandeis: His Impact on the 


Jewish 


by Abram 


aeeenns cluster about every great personality, 


nowhere more thickly perhaps than around 
the figures of the convert and the “returnee.” 
The convert turns to depart; the “returnee,” to 
come back. If the change of direction appears 


# to be sudden, if it comes in full maturity, the 


question as to the cause exercises a continuing 


fascination. Inevitably explanation is adorned 
dd by myth, and the truth becomes a blending of 


fact and surmise. Perhaps the classic instance 


eh of a deepseated misconception is to be found in 


the interpretation of the career of Herzl. Ac- 


‘cording to the popular legend the successful 


Viennese playwright, happily unaware of his 
people’s plight, was transformed suddenly by the 


#@ shock of the Dreyfus case. The climactic humili- 


ation of the French Jewish army officer, in the 
public square, is supposed to have catapulted 


Herzl into an awareness of the insecurity of 
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Jewish life in Europe. Actually, as any reader of 
Herzl’s Diaries knows, the supposedly indifferent 
litterateur had been deeply troubled by the Jew- 
ish problem since early youth. The emotional 
involvement was of long standing. It was only 
the daring solution which came with the swift- 
ness of revelation. 


The life of Louis Dembitz Brandeis affords 
an even more dramatic illustration of the com- 
pletely assimilated Jew who, in the full glory of 
his career, reestablished identity with his people. 
Unlike Herzl, Brandeis came to Jewish awareness 
and Zionism—it seems to have been a simultane- 
ous process—through different and apparently 
more remote paths; he had been farther away. 
The student is tempted to probe into the psyche 
of Brandeis, to look for unconscious factors 
which might have led the celebrated jurist to 
assume the leadership of American Zionism after 
the age of fifty. There would be a number of 
clues, some of them going back to childhood 
memories of a loved uncle, Lewis Dembitz, an 


orthodox Jew and an early American Zionist. 


he uncle’s devotion to Jewish tradition and his 


Tn connection with the centennial celebration of the 
birth of Justice Brandeis, Dr. Abram L. Sachar, historian 
and the President of Brandeis University, delivered this ad- 


a@tess at a convention of the Zionist Organization of 


America, held in October, 1956, in Washington, D.C. 


Scene 


L. Sachar 


tales of the Jewish past gave the boy one of his 
few contacts with Jewish interests in an other- 
wise completely assimilated environment. Yet, 
whatever the process of seeding, more striking 
is the immediate, overt reason for the evolution 
of Brandeis into a Jewish nationalist. 


Brandeis is exceptional, if not unique, among 
the great modern proponents of Zionism, because 
the impelling motive had nothing to do with the 
pathology of Jewish life. His return was the re- 
sult of new-born pride in the affirmative values 
of an ancient tradition. A Herzl or a Pinsker 
was obsessed by the Jewish problem because of 
the mounting pressure of European anti-Semit- 
ism. Zionism was to be an antidote to oppression, 
an escape or a refuge. As one reads the major 
Zionist theoreticians one becomes aware of still 
another theme; the Jewish people had degener- 
ated in the Galuth; they would be regenerated 
in Zion. Herzl rarely evinces admiration for the 
people to whose salvation he has dedicated him- 
self. On the contrary, he argues bitterly that 
centuries of persecution have created unlovable 
characteristics which a normal national existence 
will remove; only then will Jews again become 
the people of the prophets. This note is domi- 
nant in most European Zionist thought. But 
Brandeis was drawn to Zionism neither because 
of personal frustrations nor national catastrophe. 
No individual set-backs or slights prodded him 
into Jewish consciousness. No Kishineff pogrom, 
no Dreyfus case, no Hitler, was required to shock 
him into an awareness of Jewish identity. On 
the contrary, Brandeis came to Zionism not be- 
cause of Jewish disabilities but because of Jewish 
abilities in the highest sense, not because of what 
Jews had been or might be, but because of what 
they actually were. 


The story of Brandeis’ late romance with the 
Jewish people bears a brief retelling. According 
to Jacob de Haas, his friend and biographer, 
Brandeis had no Jewish interests or Jewish aware- 
ness till 1910, when he was fifty-four years old. 
In that year he acted as mediator in a cloak- 
makers’ strike which involved seventy thousand 
Jewish workers. This was Brandeis’ first contact 
with Jews in the mass, and it proved to be a pro- 
found and decisive experience. He was enor- 
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mously impressed by the idealism, the intelli- 
gence, and the sense of social responsibility dis- 
played by simple workers who argued their cause 
in good Yiddish and poor English. At one of the 
sessions he saw a worker rise up and hurl “a 
mouthful of words” at one of the employers. 
Brandeis did not know the meaning of the 
foreign words, but he saw the employer blush 
to his ears. Subsequently, he learned that the 
worker had quoted Isaiah in Hebrew: “What 
mean ye that ye crush my people and grind the 
face of the poor? The spoils of the poor is in 
your houses.” Brandeis was deeply moved by 
the fact that both employer and employee found 
the lines from Isaiah emotionally relevant. He 
concluded that the scene he had witnessed could 
not have been an isolated incident. “It seemed 
to him to indicate a habit of life and a back- 
ground common to both employer and em- 
ployee.” Here was something new in Brandeis’ 
legal education. The Jewish masses, as he ob- 
served them at the sessions of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, had the moral and 
intellectual attributes which he most honored. 
This discovery led him to Zionism. The qualities 
which he had perceived merited optimum con- 
ditions for their cultivation; Zionism provided 
those conditions. 


ASS 4 RESULT of these encounters there appeared 

in the Boston Jewish Advocate (December 
10, 1910) a statement by Brandeis which was as 
great a surprise to Roxbury Jews, the Boston 
ghetto area of that period, as to Back Bay and 
suburban bluebloods. “I have a great deal of 
sympathy for the Zionist movement,” he an- 
nounced. “I believe the Jews can be just as much 
of a priest people today as they ever were in 
prophetic days.” He joined the Zionist organiza- 
tion and in 1913 presided at the Boston meeting 
which welcomed Nahum Sokolow. At the same 
time, with his habitual intensity and intellectual 
passion, he plunged into a study of Jewish history 
and into an analysis of Zionist aims. By 1914, in 
the crises produced by the World War, it was a 
natural evolution for him to accept the national 
chairmanship of the Zionist Provisional Emer- 
gency Committee. On that occasion he stated 
his position in touching and memorable words: 
“Throughout long years which represent my 
own life, I have been to a great extent separated 
from Jews. I am very ignorant in things Jewish. 
But recent experiences, public and professional, 
have taught me this: I find Jews possessed of 
those qualities which we of the twentieth cen- 
tury seek to develop in our struggle for justice 
and democracy; a deep moral feeling which 
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makes them capable of noble acts, a deep seng 
of the brotherhood of man, and a high intelli. of Bre 
gence, the fruit of three thousand years of ciyjlj.jr°s™"" 
zation. These experiences have made me fegj¥P¥4! 
that the Jewish people have something whichi¥4 * 
should be saved for the whole world; that the Zionis 
Jewish people should be preserved; and that it ligible 
is our duty to pursue that method of saving °” 
which most promises success.” ig 
‘her 
This formulation is completely characteristic over | 
of Brandeis, idealist and pragmatist that he was) put or 
In every phase of his triumphant activities af reluct 
lawyer and jurist he was never content with thf Jew t 
abstract expression of a noble social goal. He consid 
insisted on concrete, practical action for it! of th 
readiest execution. So with his Zionism. Hay.) Howa 
ing reached the conclusion, on the basis of per-) jcan B 
sonal observation, that Jews had a peculiar mordf sition 
treasure, “something that should be saved for th Brand 
whole world,” the next step was to determine the the la’ 
“method of saving which most promises success,’) funct 
In this context he used another characteristic tion ¢ 
Brandeis term, “duty.” It was the “duty” off integr 
Jews to discover the best means of preserving) be co 
their rich heritage. How was this to be done!! modif 
Again, lucidly, logically, like a lawyer developin| He 
a case, Brandeis expounded the thesis that thi scious 
most effective method was for Jews to have 4 misun 
land, ‘where Jewish life may be naturally led) The F 
the Hebrew language spoken, and the Jewis} been ; 
spirit prevail.” The land was to be “our father'| bonda 
land,” Palestine. New 
and h 
ter of 
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The idealistic goal having been set, the prac- 
tical method of securing it having been deter- 
mined, the next phase was action. At the tim 
when Brandeis assumed leadership, the Zionis 
cause in the United States was in sharp decline 
as the dwindling number of members testified 
The immediate job facing Brandeis was the re 
vitalization of an almost defunct movement, ! 
problem which he tackled with characteristic 
energy. He insisted on getting a clear and de 
tailed picture of all the ramifications of th 
organization. The mastery of minutiae, the in- 
sistence on exact information, which brought 
him fame as a lawyer, were equally in evidence 
as he struggled with the problems of the Zionis 
Organization. Nothing was too trivial for hi 
attention. “We must get from every local: 
monthly account of the additions of member Bras 
ship; a monthly account of the funds raised; ak 
monthly account of the activities and meeting 
that have been held.” He studied statistics, de 


\ nee Presic 
manded punctuality (shades of Zionist meet: aeates 
ings! ), and introduced businesslike management voice 


The new methods combined with the prestigt iene 
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of Brandeis’ leadership had quick and brilliant 
esults. Zionist membership rolls took a spurt 
pward; by the time the Balfour Declaration 
whickh2s issued in 1917, America had an organized 
rat the Zionist movement which was no longer neg- 
that it ligible. ‘ I 
saving 12 1916 Brandeis was named by ‘President 
$ Wilson to the Supreme Court. There is no need 
"here to go into the story of the long struggle 
teristic) over his confirmation. Some of the opposition— 
16 Was} but only a minor part—was doubtless due to the 
ities aif reluctance of bigots and die-hards to bring a 
ith th} Jew to the highest court of the land. Such a 
ul. Hé consideration could hardly have motivated men 
Or it’ of the caliber of former President William 
Hay-) Howard Taft or several presidents of the Amer- 
f per) ican Bar Association. The more important oppo- 
mordf sition was based on violent disagreement with 
‘or th} Brandeis’ conception of the law. To Brandeis 
ine th} the law was not rooted exclusively in precedent, 
ccess,") functioning rigidly, evolved out of closet reflec- 
eristic} tion over inflexible facts. Rather the law was 
y” off integrally related to social change. It had to 
erving} be continuously modified in the light of life’s 
done!) modifications. 
lopimn) Here Brandeis was following, even if uncon- 
at thi) sciously, the magnificent Pharisaic tradition, so 
lave i) misunderstood by fundamentalist Christians. 
y led) The Pharisees, in Christian theology, have always 
Jewish) been associated with rigidity, hair-splitting and 
ther’) bondage to words. One of the Apostles in the 
New Testament denounces Pharisees as scribes 
and hypocrites, unctuously adhering to the let- 
ter of the law. In truth, as the better informed 
Christian scholars are now recognizing, the 
Pharisees were anything but literalists. They 
were, in the exact meaning of the root word, 
Phorosh, interpreters. They made the law flex- 
ible; they fitted the law to life and its changes. 
The whole Talmudic tradition was intended to 
modify the literalness of a Biblical precept. 
Hence, Brandeis, in his conception of American 
law, relating the law to social change, was func- 
tioning in the purest tradition of Phariseeism. 
His most determined opponents must have in- 
stinctively recognized this as they attacked what 
they called his “lack of judicial temperament.” 
They feared that so fluid an interpretation of the 
law would break down the sanctity of precedent. 
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BRanvels was loyally supported by Wilson, who 

abhorred neutrality when a hot fight devel- 
oped. After months of acrimonious debate, the 
President’s nomination of Brandeis was finally 
sustained. At first, Brandeis remained a minority 
voice in the judgments of the highest court. The 
most far-reaching opinions usually carried the 
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famous phrase, “Holmes and Brandeis dissent- 
ing.” This minority dissent, however, was yeast 
in a period of great social upheaval. In time, the 
minority became the majority. Enormous 
changes, now an accepted part of the philosophy 
of both great political parties, were largely pre- 
cipitated by Brandeis’ moral passion and intel- 
lectual boldness. Few Justices in the history of 
the Supreme Court have influenced the funda- 
mental law of the land as vitally as this spiritual 
descendant of the Pharisees. 

Though Brandeis withdrew from all public 
Zionist activity after 1916, when he became 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, his con- 
cern for Zionism never flagged. Perhaps not 
enough is known of the decisive role which 
Brandeis played in helping to secure the Balfour 
Declaration, especially through his contacts with 
American statesmen during crucial periods. For 
example, it was the intervention of Brandeis in 
1920, as we now know, which persuaded Presi- 
dent Wilson to protest a revision of the Palestine 
boundary that would have shorn the land of 
Northern Galilee. When all the documents be- 
come public, the role of Brandeis in the Jewish 
history of the period will loom even bigger than 
before. 

Even after the break with Weizmann in 1921, 
which resulted in the resignation of Brandeis 
and his group from all honorary offices in the 
Zionist Organization, Brandeis’ vigilance con- 
tinued to make itself felt. It would be pointless 
now to rehash the details of the controversy 
which caused the breach in American Zionism. 
There was a clash of temperaments as well as of 
policies—a clash which led to differences in em- 
phasis as to what was more important in a given 
historic moment, painstaking daily work or 
vigorous political action. In retrospect, it be- 
comes clear that the points of view, if not the 
personalities, were complementary rather than 
antagonistic. In any case, the seven years in 
which Brandeis held the stewardship of the Zion- 
ist movement in the United States had a lasting 
effect on its development. More than one Amer- 
ican Zionist had occasion to remember Brandeis’ 
homely dictum that, while it might be useful 
to make a good soup in Palestine, “it is not a 
contribution to get paid for making plans for 
a good soup.” 

But however great were the services of Bran- 
deis in introducing fresh organizational concepts 
and in revivifying the American Zionist move- 
ment, his abiding influence lies in the courage 
and clarity with which he analyzed the question 
of nationhood in our complex civilization. View- 
ing the actual composition of great and success- 
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ful nations, perceiving that the diversity of 
cultural contributions of various nationalities 
within these nations provided an enrichment and 
a strengthening of the national fabric, he fought 
against “the false doctrine that nation and 
nationality must be made coextensive.” Not 
dogmatically, not on the basis of preconceived 
theories, he examined the realities of the case. 


This led him to his famous formulation on 
the subject of multiple loyalties, the bugaboo 
periodically raised by the enemies of Zionism. 
“Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if they 
are inconsistent,” he declared, and he was to re- 
peat in many forms his credo that “to be good 
Americans, we must be better Jews, and to be 
better Jews we must become Zionists.” Such 
words from the foremost American Jew of his 
time, a man of American background happily 
at home in America, a legal thinker not given to 
rhetorical flourishes but to precise expositions of 
his ideas, were a challenge to the timid, the 
fuzzy-minded, and the obsequious. It was an 
unequivocal answer to those who always warned, 
Mah Yomru Hagoyim, what will the Gentiles 
say. 

Brandeis hammered away at his thesis that 
equality of opportunity be accorded to nation- 
alities as to individuals. The nineteenth century 
established the equal rights of the individual; the 
twentieth century should secure the equal rights 
of all nationalities or minority groups, for the 
“differentiated development” through which 
civilization is enriched. And when he spoke of 
opportunity he was not content with generali- 
ties. He wanted every man and every nation to 
have genuine practical opportunity, not what 
he termed “paper opportunities.” 


Brandeis never ignored the ethical implications 
of political objectives. The chain of reasoning 
which led him to the conclusion that Zionism 
made for better Americanism was carefully 
developed. According to his view, the achieve- 
ment of fuller opportunities for national and 
minority groups would benefit mankind, con- 
sequently, every individual devoting himself to 
this cause would reach higher moral stature and 
so become a better citizen of his country. This 
was true of the Irish American who sacrificed 
time or money for Irish home rule. It was true 
of the Polish American who was tireless in the 
cause of Polish freedom and “every American 
Jew who aids in advancing the Jewish settlement 
in Palestine, though he feels that neither he nor 
his descendants will ever live there, will likewise 
be a better man and a better American for doing 
so.” There could be no artificial divisions be- 
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obligations were interdependent, leading tof 
total and harmonious view of the Americd’*; 


Jew’s duty. Noblesse oblige! The % 


Brandeis had equally clear views as to thence t 
kind of state that should be created in Palestinggrankli: 
He viewed its smallness as an asset, though #h. Thi 
should be remembered that he was probably, insis 
thinking of the Palestine of the Balfour Declargprandei 
tion, not the area remaining after subsequebyith hi 
truncations. This land, free from “the curse Gone pie 
bigness,” the curse affecting almost every aspeg'jt js, 2 
of modern life as Brandeis saw it, should be abity knov 
to create democratic institutions in which eag] know 
individual could properly flourish and the Jewidilystra 
spirit thrive. The liberal social vision of Brande consist 
which made itself valiantly felt on the Americahe wro: 
scene in his historic legal battles against trus§}im. 
and the depredations of uncontrolled big bud Basic 
ness, found expression in the Pittsburgh Prograt simplic 
adopted by American Zionists in 1913. Tiprivate 
Program, drafted by Brandeis himseif, called ftheir p 
national ownership of land, natural resource portun 
and public utilities in Palestine, and for the itfsimply 
troduction there of the cooperative principle falways 
agriculture and industry. The small countyinto id 
should make an ideal start. Brandeis, himself were ; 
though a liberal, was no radical. He was con} himsel: 
mitted to a capitalist democracy in the Unite This 
States. But he was visionary enough to desire # repres 
ideal synthesis of individual enterprise and t¥buildir 
cooperative principle in a new land to be buifCourt. 
according to the heart’s desire. impres 

oppose 
THE UNCONTESTABLE achievements of 1 rel wi 

Brandeis regime are now safely a part of highis fo 
tory while the hotly contested issues, which 1 Brand 
volved about techniques and requirements, 1 highes 
longer matter. But there remains altogethy me 
alive the character of the man. No study of ty Mer 
enduring influence of Brandeis can be comples S°urce 
without, at least, a brief reference to his person Suc 
ality. When Brandeis was alive he was an im? deli 
dividual, as now he is a figure, to evoke vener# ° ™4 
tion. To be sure he never recruited more thi Ure ¢ 
a few disciples, but this very inability on ty Stent 
immediate personal level was part of his ultimay ¥45 * 
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of Brandeis’ associates have confessed to similar 









ee eactions. Thus Brandeis became, even on the 
od Bench, and certainly in the Jewish world, a kind 
1C4 





of living legend, as did Herzl. 

The word “integrity” was often used in refer- 
to tlence to Brandeis, especially by his admirer 
alestingfranklin Roosevelt, who always called him Isa- 
ough fish. This reference to integrity went far beyond 
an insistence on honest dealings between men. 
Declareprandeis was a man of integrity in his dealings 
with himself. His outer and his inner life were of 
“urse Gone piece—integer vitae. Or as Montaigne put it, 
y aSPee"t is, as it were, a divine perfection for a man 
be abito know how to enjoy loyally his own existence.” 
ch eag] know of no single quotation from Brandeis to 
> Jewigillustrate this trait of inner and outer austere 
randé§consistency. But it shines through everything 
Mericihe wrote, and in the testimony of whoever knew 
C trus§him. 

g but Basic to this integrity was his extraordinary 
rogtah simplicity. He never acted a part, in public or in 
3. Tiprivate. The histrionics of many public men, 
lled ftheir posturing for theatrical effect or for op- 
sOuUrcH portunist stimulation, offended him. He spoke 
the itf<imply, he thought simply, he lived simply— 
ciple #always, that is, to the point. Digressions, whether 
into idle speculations or into material luxuries, 

































ount 
uimsel} were a betrayal of the kind of man he knew 


iS Comp himself to be. 

Unit This dedication to simplicity was perhaps best 
esire # represented in his concern when a palatial new 
nd ti building was made available to the Supreme 
e bull Court. Brandeis, we are told, never used the 
‘impressive office assigned to him. He was not 
opposed to material comfort, nor would he quar- 
of terel with magnificence for its own sake. One of 
of highis former law clerks explained his attitude: 
ich ng Brandeis feared that one day a Justice of the 
highest court might believe that his authority 
came from the majesty of his surroundings ra- 
ther than from the intellectual and moral re- 
mpleq Sources he could bring to each issue. 

yersony Such patterns of conduct were the product of 
an in? deliberate self-discipline, but a discipline in 
reneri 20 manner ascetic. Brandeis did not ignore crea- 
e th ture comforts because he was a Spartan, taking 
on ty SStentatious pride in bare and rigorous living. He 
timatg Was no self-flagellating mystic sacrificing him- 
self for the greater glory of God. Rather he 
disciplined his use of material things, of his time 
and his energy, in order to secure for himself 
the keener satisfactions that meant most to him. 
“I have only one life to live,” he wrote, “and it 
is short enough. Why waste it on things that I 
don’t want most, and I don’t want money or 
Property most. I want to be free. It is not only 
tyrants who enslave men: property, money and 
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things can become implacable foes and thieves 
of freedom. Freedom sits better ‘with a spare diet 
than with fashion.” This concept fashioned his 
life as an American, as a Zionist, as a Jew. 

In the course of the centennial celebration of 
the birth of Brandeis, the most eloquent tributes 
have come from the institutions which he cre- 
ated and the causes which he inspired. He has 
left an enduring legacy. It is to be found where- 
ever legislation and its interpretation by the 
courts are determined not by rigid precedent but 
by the human needs involved. It is to be found 
in the distinguished body of public-minded men, 
in the professions or in government service, who 
were his disciples or, now, are the students of his 
disciples. It is to be found in a whole complex of 
institutions in Israel and in America which find 
their fructifying values in the teachings which 
he left by precept and by example. Not least 
of these is the University which proudly bears 
his name and which is dedicated, in his spirit, to 
the search for truth even unto its innermost 
parts. Finally, it is to be found in his impact on 
American Jewry, where his most striking con- 
tribution lies in his noble concept of Jewish 
nationhood. For Brandeis came to his people and 
to Zion not through fear nor personal disap- 
pointment. He came purely and intuitively 
through love. And this was his special grace. 
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The Arabs in Israel 


by M. 


T= PROBLEM of the Arab minority in Israel 

is one of the important problems in the do- 
mestic life of the State, in the security policy of 
Israel, and in the future relations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. The way Israel treats 
her Arab citizens, the measures she takes to inte- 
grate them into the social and economic life of 
the country, the daily contacts and relationships 
between them and the majority of the country, 
will have a great impact on the entire region. 
The discussions about the future of the Gaza 
Strip make this problem one of the major prob- 
lems of the State of Israel today. 

There are more than 200,000 non-Jews in 
Israel, of whom 140,000 are Moslems, 40,000 
are Christians and 20,000 are Druz. Israel’s 
Declaration of Independence reads: ‘“The State 
of Israel will ensure complete equality of social 
and political rights to all its inhabitants irrespec- 
tive of religion, race or sex. It will guarantee 
freedom of religion, conscience, language, educa- 
tion and culture.” 

The platform of the present government of 
Israel, which was adopted by the Knesset on 
November 1, 1955, deals in detail with the 
minorities in Israel. A full chapter is devoted 
to this problem and reads as follows: 

"The Arabs and all other minorities shall enjoy 
all the rights of citizens and share their duties. 
All services of education, health, development, 
welfare and others, which are provided by the 
State and the local authorities, shall be available 
to all inhabitants, irrespective of race and re- 
ligion. 

“Equal pay for equal work to that performed 
by Jews shall be ensured to Arab workman, 
employee and official. The Government shall 
encourage co-operation in all its forms in Arab 
communities and shall foster the raising of the 
cultural, vocational and social level of the Arab 
village. It shall establish local authorities in these 
villages on the basis of democratic elections. 

“The uniform individual tax in minority vil- 
lages shall be replaced by a progressive tax. 

“The Arabs shall be assured of education in 
the Arabic language as heretofore with compul- 
sary study of the Hebrew language. Likewise, 
the use of the Arabic language by Israel’s Arab 
citizens in all Government offices and organs 
shall be guaranteed. The State’s institutions of 
higher learning shall be open to all citizens with- 
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out discrimination. Arab pupils, who excel ; 
elementary and secondary schools and wh« 
parents cannot afford their education, shall 
ceive scholarships as do Jewish pupils. 

“Security measures—in border areas—essent; 
as a result of the refusal of neighboring states 
make peace with Israel, shall be restricted 
vital and actual security requirements and s 
not infringe unnecessarily on the civil rights ay 
the freedom of movement of border-area inhi 
itants. The Government shall appoint a speci 
committee to inquire into the possibility a 
necessity of restricting the area and the oper 
tional scope of military government in accor 
ance with the principles set out above.” 

The Prime Minister of Israel did appoint 
committee of three to look into the matter 
military government in the border areas. Th 
committee reached the conclusion that the pr 
sent security situation requires the State of Isrx 


to continue the system of military government 


and supervision in the border areas, a syster 


which restricts the movement of the Arab in 


habitants in such areas. The committee came t 
the conclusion that such restrictions cannot | 
lifted until the relationship between Israel an 
her neighbors improves considerably. 

Th security problem must remain a maj 
consideration as long as the Arab countries cot 
tinue their policy of hatred, attacks and prepa 
tions for war against the State of Israel. Cons 
quently, with all the good intentions which th 
State of Israel has towards her Arab citizens, s 
cannot guarantee full freedom of movemet 
to the Arab population in the border ares 
Israel is convinced that this situation, which sh 
regrets, is a result of the policy of the Ard 
countries against Israel just as the problem ani 
the plight of the Arab refugees is a result of th 
policies of the Arab leaders. 

We should bear in mind that nearly all of th 
Arab citizens of Israel are located in border area 
The majority live in Galilee which on one si( 
faces the border of Syria and on the other si 
the border of Lebanon. Moreover, the Ar: 
population. in Galilee is much larger than th 
Jewish population in that very sensitive are 
Tens of thousands of Arabs are also located i 
the area known as the Little Triangle—on th 
border between Israel and Jordan—on the plai 


of Sharon and in the hills of Shomron. The di 
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tance between Arab villages in the Little Tri- 
angle and Arab villages in Jordan is actually 
slight. These two examples should serve as an 
illustration of the complex security measures 
which are necessary in order to protect and 
safeguard the borders of Israel. 


Much as the government of Israel would wish 
to put an end to military government, to the 
restrictions of free movement of the Arab citi- 
zens, and other security measures, she cannot 
afford the luxury of such generosity because of 
the present tense situation along the borders and 
because of the constant attacks and infiltration 
into the territory of Israel. We must bear in 
mind that quite a number of the Arab citizens 
of Israel have relatives and friends on the other 
side of the border. Contact between them may 
bring about the opening of doors for groupes of 
infiltrators—marauders and assassins. 


Israel is fully aware of the fact that the pres- 
ent restriction imposed on the Arab population 
serves as a propaganda weapon for the enemies 
of Israel. The Communist Party in Israel is mak- 
ing use of those restrictions in their activities 
among the Arabs of the country. Many Arabs 
claim that due to the restrictions they cannot 
consider themselves equal citizens. Unfortunate- 
ly the choice is not Israel’s. She has the problem 
of making clear to her Arab citizens that she is 
not at fault and that Israel is more than willing, 
at the proper time, to do away with the unpleas- 
ant but still necessary security measures. 


This problem, however, cannot be met merely 
by declarations and speeches. It cannot be 
solved by assurances of goodwill and by ex- 
planations of the Arab policies against Israel. 
It can be met only in one way and that is by 
convincing the Arab citizens that except for 
problems of security they are equal citizens of 
the State of Israel and that the Government 
is doing everything within its power to develop 
the areas where the Arabs are located, to build 
irrigation projects in the Arab villages, and to 
provide new schools, clinics and hospitals for the 
Arab population. 

Let us see what was accomplished in that 
direction during the eight and a half years since 
Israel was established; and it seems to us that 
Israel can face the world with a clear conscience, 
proud of achievements in the fields of economic 
development, education, health and welfare 
among her minorities. We should remember, 
moreover, one other matter related to security 
problems. The Arabs in Israel are not drafted 
into the army as all Jewish citizens fit for duty 
are drafted. (Israel has some Druz units in the 
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army and most of the Druz leaders have agreed 
that their children should join the Defense Army 
of Israel. This, however, is not the case with the 
Moslems or with the Christian Arabs.) The Arab 
minority is thus absolved from fulfilling one of 
the most important duties of a citizen of Israel— 
military service. 

Another important matter for Israel is to 
make certain that the restrictions imposed by 
the military government should stay within the 
limits of security only. Interference of the mili- 
tary government in matters pertaining to civil- 
ian life may cause much harm and impede the 
efforts of the Government towards the integra- 
tion of the Arab population in the daily life of 
the country and may hurt its endeavors to make 
the Arabs loyal citizens of Israel. 

In the last two years the Government gradual- 
ly eased some of the regulations concerning free- 
dom of movement and the designation of closed 
areas. Temporary and long-term travel-permits 
are now issued freely to all those whose work 
requires free movement within the country. The 
areas in which movement is still restricted have 
been reduced. Galilee, for example, had a few 
years ago forty-six closed areas. In February 
1954, Galilee was redivided into three zones: a 
“free” area with 92,000 Arab inhabitants in 
which there is no restriction of movement; a 
“restricted” area with seven thousand Arabs who 
are able to travel with little difficulty to and 
from the “free” area; and a “closed” area, which 
extends along the frontier, inhabited by some 
three thousand Arabs. The 102,000 Arabs living 
in Galilee welcomed the new arrangements, 

Thus, it is the policy of the Government to 
bring about a progressive easing of security re- 
strictions and regulations. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they cannot do so as long as investigations 
show that murderous infiltrators have been hid- 
den in Arab villages and have received assistance 
from Arab residents in Israel. 


The Arabs in the Political Life of Israel 


There were three Arab members in the First 
Knesset; there were eight Arab members in the 
Second Knesset; and there are eight Arab mem- 
bers in the present (Third) Knesset. 33,250 
Arabs were entitled to vote in the elections to 
the First Knesset in 1949 and 79.3 per cent 
voted. In 1951, there were 68,914 eligible Arab 
voters and 85.5 per cent voted. In 1955, there 
were 77,171 Arab voters and 91.2 per cent took 
part in the elections. The percentage of Arab 
voters was higher than the over-all voting per- 
centage. Five of the Arab members of the 
Knesset are affliated with Mapai, two are mem- 
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bers of the Communist Party, and one is a mem- 
ber of Mapam. 

The Arabs of Israel enjoy the full freedom 
of an active political life including campaign- 
ing. They are free to join any Jewish election 
list or they may have their own lists with their 
own candidates. They may work in common 
with the Jewish political parties or form their 
own parties. An election campaign, of course, 
can at the same time also serve as an educational 
campaign. Unfortunately, the election cam- 
paigners in the Arab areas did not avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Those who pay close 
attention to the trends and attitudes of the Arab 
population admit that election campaigns have, 
instead of enlightenment, brought confusion to 
the Arab population. The party which gained 
most from these campaigns was the Communist 
Party simply because there is practically no limit 
to their irresponsibility. For example, they 
promised the voters that the Communists would 
demand the abolishment of the military govern- 
ment, knowing quite well that such a promise 
could not be fulfilled at present. They made 
such promises because the security of the coun- 
try does not interest them or concern them. 
More than that, the Communists went into the 
Arab areas and told the Arab population that 
Israel should withdraw to the boundaries of 
1947; that Ramlah, Lod and Nazareth should 
again become Arab cities and part of an Arab 
State. They also promised to fight for the re- 
turn of the Arab refugees. It is quite obvious 
that no other party in Israel can possibly com- 
pete in the face of such promises and such ir- 
responsibility. The problem of combating the 
communist influence in Arab areas is of major 
concern to the leaders of the country. Thousands 
of Arabs follow the Communist Party not be- 
cause they are disciples of communist doctrines 
but simply because of the fantastic promises 
made by the Communist leaders. 


In the Knesset the Arab members speak in 
Arabic. All Hebrew speeches delivered in the 
Knesset are simultanoeusly heard by ear-phones 
in Arabic. The Arabic language is used for 
official purposes. (Money, postage stamps, and 
bank-notes carry Hebrew and Arabic inscrip- 
tions. ) 

The Government is trying to promote local 
self-government among the Arab population. At 
present about one hundred thousand Arabs have 
their own local governments. Many difficulties, 
arising from the social and administrative tradi- 
tions of the past, had to be surmounted. A local 
government has many privileges, but it must 
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also perform many duties and the Arab popul. 
tion had not been trained to do so. During the 
British Mandate all the services were provided 
by the central government. The idea that the 
local community itself is under obligation t 
shoulder the responsibility for the services neces. 
sary for the community, is entirely alien to th 
Arab population. Here again the best way was 
to show the Arabs the benefits a community 
may expect from self-government. (Local gov. 
ernments receive grant-in-aid from the central 
government for the building of irrigation proj- 
ects, new roads, clinics and schools.) Such wa 
the situation in Arab villages in the central part 
of the country and in Galilee. It was a long 
and difficult road, but time and experience 
taught Israel that this or that kind of a govern. 
ment cannot be imposed on a population entire- 
ly unaccustomed to such form of government. 
It is necessary first to enlighten them, that is, 
educate them, and, above all, acquaint them 
with the benefits to be gained from the proposed 
government or administration. Definite and 
precise plans must wait until education and 
good-will have influenced the people and made 
them receptive to such plans. 


The Economic Situation 


The government of Israel has just published 
its plans for.the economic development of the 
Gaza area. These plans were confirmed by a 
special committee of members of the Cabinet. 
The local governments in the Gaza area wel- 
comed the plans for irrigation, forestation, the 
building of hospitals and schools, water-projects 
and others. This is the first time that the peo- 
ple of the Gaza area can think of their economic 
future with more confidence. No doubt, the 
first question which they asked themselves was 
what the government of Israel has accomplished 
in the Arab areas within Israel. Let us look at 
the record. 

The majority of the Arabs in Israel live in 
villages and their main occupation is agriculture. 
More than 120,000 Arabs live in 102 villages. 
They cover an area of more than a million and 
a quarter dunam (a dunam is a quarter of an 
acre). The Land Authority in the Ministry 
of Agriculture has leased an additional area of 
a hundred thousand dunam to the Arab peasants. 
Special efforts have been made to promote, im- 
prove and extend Arab farming. The Arab 
peasants have received seed, fertilizer, live- 
stock, water-pipes and building materials. New 
modern methods were introduced into the Arab 
villages and the result has been an increased pro- 
ductivity and larger crops. Agricultural experts 
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estimate that the real value of the agricultural 
roducts from the Arab villages has increased 
sixfold since 1948. 

In the Arab villages in the center of Israel 
and in Galilee, we can now see the Arab peasants 
working with tractors, combines and other 
modern equipment. ‘This is an entirely new 
picture in the Arab villages. They can rent the 
equipment from the Ministry of Agriculture for 
a nominal fee. However, they now have sixty 
privately-owned tractors. In 1948, they could 
not boast of even one. Let us take one more 
example. Today, there are about seven thousand 
Arab families in Galilee whose main crop is to- 
bacco. This became possible with the help of 
the Government. In the last nine years, there 
has been a tenfold increase in tobacco produc- 
tion in the Arab villages of Galilee. In 1952, 
the government granted a loan of 60-thousand 
Israeli pounds to the Arab tobacco-growers. In 
1953, another loan was granted in the sum of 
160-thousand Israeli pounds and, in 1955, a 
third loan was granted of 400-thousand Israeli 
pounds. 

The irrigated area in the Arab villages was in- 
creased from three thousand dunam in 1948 to 
more than twenty thousand dunam last year. 
This is the result of the digging of new wells 
by the Makoroth Water Company and other 
private agencies who received special grants 
from the Government. 

The Government is maintaining several ex- 
perimental agricultural stations in the Arab 
areas. Special loans were given to encourage 
the growing of olives, grapes, fig and other fruit 
trees. In the last five years, more than six 
thousand dunam of land were planted with fruit 
trees. 

The Histadruth, which is very active among 
the Arab workers and peasants, encouraged the 
organization of co-operatives among them. 
There are now thirty-two agricultural market- 
ing co-operatives and twenty-five co-operatives 
for wholesale associations in the Arab villages. 

The standard of living of the Arab peasants 
in Israel is higher today than it was at any previ- 
ous time in Palestine and in any Middle Eastern 
country at present. Speaking of Middle East- 
ern countries, we have to remember that Israel 
is also the only country where more than eighty 
per cent of Arab farmers work on their own 
land. 

The Government, together with the His- 
tadruth, made efforts to improve the living 
standards of the Arab workers and to bring 
their wages up to the level of those of Jewish 
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labor. All the laws which were adopted in the 
Knesset concerning maximum hours of work, a 
weekly day of rest, annual vacations, national 
insurance, and the like, include the Arab worker 
exactly as they do the Jewish worker. The 
majority of Arab workers are members of the 
trade-union movement of the Histadruth. There 
is also a special department for Arab labor in 
the Histadruth. The Histadruth, with the help 
of the Ministry of Labor, organized seventy- 
nine Arab co-operatives with a membership of 
four thousand. 


The Ministry of Labor has set up vocational- 
training centers in various parts of Galilee and 
in the center of the country. There is a special 
course for Arab clerks in order to qualify them 
for jobs in the Israel Civil Service. In co-oper- 
ation with the Moetzeth Hapoaloth, the Min- 
istry of Labor organized vocational courses for 
women and girls. The Histadruth has also or- 
ganized workers’ club-houses with sport facili- 
ties, libraries, recreation-rooms, etc. The His- 
tadruth is publishing a weekly in Arabic Hak- 
ikat Al Amr. 


Education and Culture 


The law for compulsory education which was 
adopted by the First Knesset includes the Arab 
population. Today, there is a school in prac- 
tically every Arab village. There are more than 
three times as many pupils as there were in 1949. 
In the days of the British Mandate, there were 
454 Arab public schools for the 783 Arab vil- 
lages and 17 towns. Those schools served a popu- 
lation of over a million. Today, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000 Arabs in 110 Arab towns and 
villages, there are 115 public schools and 78 kin- 
dergartens. There are also six secondary schools. 
The number of Arab children receiving educa- 
tion in Israel is 33,000. More than 26,000 are 
in Government schools and the rest are in 
Christian missionary schools. For the first time, 
Arab girls are attending school as the boys do. 
Under the British Mandate, 48 per cent of the 
Arab school-age children received an education. 
Today, 74 per cent attend schools. Every effort 
is being made to increase the percentage. 

There are eight hundred pupils in the six sec- 
ondary schools, of whom ninety are receiving 
government scholarships. Another hundred are 
attending vocational and agricultural schools. 
There are almost seventy Arab and Druz stu- 
dents in the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

In the field of education among the Arabs, one 
of the difficulties has been to secure teachers. 
There are about 750 teachers in the Government 
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Arab schools. Three hundred and fifty are 
Christians, three hundred are Moslems, fifty- 
five are Jews, and forty are Druz. Only 18 per 
cent of the teachers in the Arab schools are cer- 
tified teachers. Quite a number of them never 
completed a high-school course. This is one of 
the problems confronting the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in its efforts to raise the standard of teach- 
ers and improve educational facilities in the Arab 
communities. “In-service” courses have been 
organized for the Arab teachers. To-date they 
have been attended by 350 teachers. Prepara- 
tions are being made to establish a teachers’ 
seminary for Arab teachers. In the interim, the 
Ministry of Education has organized two 
courses: one, an eight-months course and one 
which requires a year to complete. 


If Israel is to see the Arab community become 
an integral part of the country, she must—as 
she does—pay a great deal of attention to the 
problems of education. It may be that the pres- 
ent generation is too much involved in the po- 
litical crisis and in the conflict between the Arab 
world and Israel. The future generation, how- 
ever, will be a generation which has grown up 
and was educated in Israel. In their own com- 
munity, the young Arab boy or girl may listen 
to all kinds of propaganda against the State of 
Israel. The school is the only place where Israel 
is able to prepare a new type of Arab citizen 
of Israel—an Arab who loves the country and 
whose loyalty to the State is unquestionable. The 


Khrushchev and Anti-Semitism 


by M. Kalickstein 


H” IT not come from a communist source, 
no one would have believed it, in the face 
of the Soviet leadership’s disclaimers of any anti- 
Semitism which, after all, is contrary to all 
Marxist Leninism. True, there is evidence of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s active role in the post-war 
pogroms in Kiev. He did nothing to stop the 
violence and even assisted in the liquidation of 
a number of Jews in high government posts. He 
also had a hand in the deportation to Siberia of 
Jewish returnees (referred to in the then cur- 
rent Ejinikeit as the ““Vinitzer Echelon’) but all 
of these reports come from anti-Soviet sources. 
Now, however, J.B. Salzburg, a “‘comrade” him- 
self, has unmasked Khrushchev. Reporting on 
the visit of a Canadian delegation of commun- 
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figures above show the achievements of the Sty 
of Israel in the field of education. Howey 
that was mainly in opening new schools and 
increasing the number of pupils. Israel m 
act quickly to increase the number of efficig 
teachers, teachers with a rich cultural ba 
ground who are able to enlarge the world; 
the Arab boy and girl and open doors ton 
horizons. 


HE GOVERNMENT of Israel can show that{ 

standard of living of the Arabs in Israel 
higher than it was during the British Mandy 
The Government of Israel can also show th 
a great deal has been accomplished in the fi 
of education. There is one matter, howey 
which must be taken into consideration. | 
long as there is no peace between Israel and} 
Arab neighbors, as long as her Arab neighhy 
maintain a policy of hatred, boycott, block 
and military attacks, the relationship betwe 
Israel and her own Arab community cannot 
as normal as Israel would wish it to be. Is 
hopes that the Arabs in Israel will learn wh 
their real problems are and the ways and med 
to surmount them; and that the Israeli projei 
for the economic development of the Arabs 
Israel and the schools in every Arab village y 
show the millions of Arabs in Arab countn 
that they, too, can live in progress, impr 
their standard of living, and achieve econon 
stability. 





ists to Khruschev, Salzburg writes (Woc 
blatt, December 6, 1956): 

“As I mentioned before, Khrushchev was pr 
ent at the last meeting of our delegation with! 
Party leaders .. . his remarks seemed mostly ai 
ed at me. .. his words had an unfortunate eff 
on me and the disagreement between us was ( 
vious and overt . .. Khrushchev hastened to 
sure us that any charge of anti-Semitism, whet 
er directed at him personally or against 1 
Party, was unfounded. He mentioned in pass 
that his own daughter-in-law is Jewish and tb 
went on to say that he strongly espouses 1 
theory that integration leads to eventual p 
gress while segregation and separatism are sif 
of reaction. He is opposed to separate Jev 
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schools and pointed out how much better it is 
for children to attend the general school . . .” 


Let us pause here for a moment and analyze 
Khrushchev’s remarks. Unfortunately, Salzburg 
does not give us his exact words. It would be 
most enlightening to hear just how he attempts 
to disavow any anti-Jewish feeling in the face 
of overwhelming evidence to the contrary pre- 
sented by the Opposition. One of the arguments 
advancd by Khrushchev in the course of his 
talk with the Canadian delegation and which 
he used as proof that there is no official anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union was that Jews still 
hold high offices. This was true even of the Stalin 
and Beria eras—a period of open and pathologi- 
cal anti-Semitism. Having a Jewish daughter-in- 
law is scarcely a guarantee against anti-Semitism. 
Did not Stalin have a Jewish wife? Yet this in 
no wise diminished his violent hatred of the Jews. 
Admittedly, the theory that it is reactionary on 
the part of any one group to wish segregation or 
separate schools for its children is neither a Rus- 
sian product nor even specifically anti-Semitic. 
It has been advanced by other nations as well 
and even the noble Benes expressed similar views 
after the last war. 


But the question to be considered here is: what 
does Khrushchev plan to do with those Jews who 
either cannot or. will not assimilate? Will he 
force them into submission or will they be per- 
mitted to emigrate to countries where they can 
live full Jewish lives? Khrushchev did not com- 
mit himself on this question but past experience 
has shown us that force is applied and that there 
is no alternative for Soviet Jewry other than 
enforced assimilation. 


Khrushchev’s venomous attitude was demon- 
strated somewhat later in the interview: 


e 


*... he went on to speak of the faults and 
virtues of various peoples, be they Ukrainian or 
Jewish. He had a long list of complaints against 
the Jews: during the incorporation into the So- 
viet Union of territory ‘liberated’ from the 
clutches of Rumanian reactionaries, many Jews 
elected to leave the area and flee to Rumania 
proper, rather than accept Soviet citizenship; 
after the liberation of Czernauti, when the Jews 
were asked why they did not clean away the 
tubbish from the streets, they replied that this 
was the responsibility of the non-Jewish popu- 
lation which had fled the city; of thousands of 
Soviet tourists abroad the only three who did 
not return home were Jews; wherever Jews set- 
tle, they immediately set up a synagogue; in the 
matter of Crimea, he himself had agreed with 
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Stalin that it would be inadvisable to settle 
Jews in the war-depopulated areas because they 
would certainly convert that section of the 
country into an “arms-center” against the 
U.S.S.R. in the event of war; Solomon Lazow- 
sky, that loyal and noble comrade, perished 
innocently because he was dragged into the 
Crimean affair. Finally, Khrushchev warned me 
in friendly fashion not to permit myself to be- 
come the dupe of the bourgeoisie and Zionists. .” 


So much for the Salzburg report on the state- 
ments made to a group of Canadian communists 
by Nikita Khrushchev in August, 1956. 


OF wnat avail are protests or objections? 

Nikita Khrushchev has the say over the lives 
of millions of Jews. Any overt anti-Semitism 
on his part can result in the direct consequences. 
All we can do is analyze his so-called arguments 
and reveal them as the vicious lies and libels of 
a pathological anti-Semite. Let us examine them 
point by point. 


1. As Salzburg reports, it was Khrushchev’s 
intention to discuss the “faults and virtues” of 
various peoples, but when it came to the Jews, 
the picture he presented was all black, and Salz- 
burg has not been able to quote one favorable 
comment. He clearly states that Khrushchev 
“listed a number of negative aspects.” This in 
itself places Khrushchev’s objectivity under 
question and indicates the nature of all his fur- 
ther remarks. 


2. When the Soviet imperialism extended its 
power over Rumanian territory in 1940, not 
only the Jews fled the area. It is a known fact 
that thousands of Rumanians left Bessarabia and 
escaped into Rumania. Yet Khrushchev appar- 
ently does not hold this against them. He forgot 
to mention that this action took place at a time 
when the U.S.S.R. was in league with Hitler. 
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What more natural than for Jews to flee from 
any area under the sway of Hitler’s partner and 
seek refuge in a semi-free country with open 
borders over which one could escape if need be? 


3. In his third argument, Khrushchev demon- 
strated his true bias. It is scarcely credible that 
when the Soviet Union “liberated” Czernauti 
only Jews were left in the city. Why then were 
only the Jews asked why the streets were not 
cleaned? Khrushchev’s intention is quite clear 
here: to show, if only by innuendo, that only 
non-Jews are workers and if they are not around, 
then streets remain filthy. 


4. The story that of thousands of Soviet 
tourists the only three who defected were Jews 
is an obvious canard. In the past few years many 
thousands of Russian soldiers have deserted the 
army; diplomats have fled their posts and tour- 
ists abroad have refused to return home. Is it 
Khrushchev’s intention to claim that the count- 
less Kravchenkos—the important ones and the 
insignificant ones—are all Jews? Such a sugges- 
tion, ludicrous though it might be, would be of 
a pattern with his other anti-Semitic libels. If 
this Ukrainian dictator is unaware of certain 
facts, it might be well to remind him that among 
those who fled Soviet rule during the past 10-12 
years, there are hundreds of thousands of his 
compatriots. They can be found in large num- 
bers in anti-Soviet areas, in the United States, 
Canada, Germany, France, and even as far away 
as Australia and New Zealand. Does Khrushchev 
bear them all a grudge, or does the defection of 
the three Jews rankle more than that of count- 
less Ukrainians? 


5. No less vicious and cynical is Khrushchev’s 
statement that “wherever Jews settle they im- 
mediately set up a synagogue.” Does he deny 
that hundreds of synagogues have been destroyed 
or confiscated by the Soviet? Is he unaware of 
the fact that where formerly there were hun- 
dreds of places of worship, there are now none? 
In only a small number of the larger cities are 
a few synagogues left today (Minsk, Kiev, Mos- 
cow, Wilno, Leningrad) and even these have 
been permitted to remain because of an ulterior 
motive—so that the Government can pull the 
strings from time to time and force the few 
remaining rabbis to speak out against the State 
of Israel. 


At the same time, it is an incontrovertible 
fact that the number of Russian and Ukrainian 
churches is constantly increasing. For any num- 
ber of reasons the Soviet regime finds it politic 
to sanction the growth of churches, and even 
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mosques, in the U.S.S.R. Only recently, Moscow) all t 
sent its Patriarch as an emissary to the United) testi 
States and allowed its Islamic leaders to tour the) has! 





Moslem world. Even Israel was favored with th} Sovi 
visit of Russian prelates who came to claim the) that 
Czarist treasures of the Greek Orthodox Church! trea: 
in Jerusalem. Wherever the Soviet Union find! viol 
it expedient to do so, it blandly makes use of the) And 
Orthodox Church. On the other side of the scale) stat 
we have the almost complete stifling of Jewish{ muc 


religious life in the U.S.S.R. What brutal cyni-) he is 


cism it is consequently to accuse Jews of setting) 8. 
up synagogues wherever they settle! not 
6. The height of vicious slander is reached by} Jew 


Khrushchev in his discussion of the disgracefy | 
“Crimean affair”—a chapter which communist; | 
have taken great pains to deny or hide. But now 
we have Khrushchev’s confirmation of it. By his} 
own admission he shared Stalin’s opposition to 
settling Jews in the depopulated areas of Crimea, | 
(It is apparently safe to cite Stalin as an author-§ 
ity in matters anti-Semitic.) This statement is 
followed up by an argument worthy only of af T: 
Himmler, Goebbels or Streicher: he was opposed 
because, in the event of war, the Jews would) and 
convert the area into “an arms-center against} dow 
the U.S.S.R.” In substance, this implies that Jews! boa 
would have been willing to fight alongside Hitler) Ger 
against Russia and its allies! Aside from the! beet 
idiocy of this typical piece of Stalinist logic,! ting 
it is a shameless statement from the mouth of a} had 
Ukrainian who knows full well the role that his) fras 
own compatriots played as collaborators and} fille 
spies for the Nazis. It is well known—to Khrush-! awa 
chev, as well as to the rest of the world—that) was 
among the Ukrainians the Nazis found willing) int 
helpers for their atrocities. To counter-balance} con 
this we might remind Khrushchev that 750,000) Eve 
Jews served in the Soviet armed forces against} thr 
Hitler’s armies. Tens of thousands of them gave! voi 
their lives on the battlefront and however much! of . 
Khrushchev may wish to distort history, he can-| thr 
not point to more than a handful of Jews who C 
were traitors or collaborated with the enemy, per 
whereas among his Ukrainian people the traitors} hid, 
and collaborators can be counted by the million. | of . 
Only a psychologist can understand what im-| and 
pelled Khrushchev to make such a charge in the} oye 
presence of a Jewish communist. This is the} hor 
man who rules more than half of the world—in | 


ore ac 
the name of “‘socialism’’! 


inv 

7. Any attempt by communists to deny that} hin 
Khrushchev had a hand in inciting the Warsaw abo 
Government against the Jews and “Zionists” is} for 
rendered a mockery by Salzburg’s report of } — 
Khrushchev’s “friendly” advice to him. And if C 
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all the statements by Khrushchev are not blatant 
testimony to his anti-Semitism—then the word 
has no meaning. When the highest official of the 
Soviet world permits himself to state publicly 
that Jewish settlements are breeding-places for 
treason, what can be a clearer incitement to 
violence on the part of non-Jewish compatriots? 
And if he had the arrogance to make such a 
statement in the presence of foreign Jews, how 
much more violent must his statements be when 
he is alone with his boon companions! 

8. During the entire talk, Khrushchev made 
no mention of the liquidation of hundreds of 


Jewish cultural leaders in the U.S.S.R., although 
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he himself had rehabilitated many of Stalin’s 
victims, 

9. As has now become known, the Yiddish 
writers were liquidated because of the charge 
that they plotted to separate Crimea from the 
Soviet Union. Not only did Khrushchev make 
no attempt to deny this accusation, but he ac- 
tually implied—by stressing the danger implicit 
in the Crimean “‘project”—that he regarded the 
extermination of the Yiddish writers as justified. 

It is regrettable that Jewish communists have 
never demanded, once and for all, official clarifi- 
cation on these questions. Perhaps it is pointless 
to expect it of them. 


"Brethren of the Number” 


(A Sketch) 


by Chasya Pincus 


HE FLY-SPATTERED notice with its black 

border curled off the locked door. Shocked 
and saddened, I peered through the dusty win- 
dows, so frailly protected by roughly nailed 
boards. I was able to recall the day Shalom and 
Gert had opened their little shop. There had 
been no marble counter or chromium-laced fit- 
tings; only a simple painted table upon which 
had been set out jars of herring and spices. The 
fragrant odor of nutmeg and cinnamon had 
filled the small store. Shalom and Gert were 
awaiting their first customers. Shalom’s body 
was worn and shrunken but a fire still burnt 
in the deep-set eyes. His manner was quiet and 
controlled except for only one nervous gesture. 
Every once in a while he would clutch at his 
throat as if to press back to life his tortured 
voice-box, but nothing could restore the sound 
of his once deep mellow voice. Only a hoarse 
throaty whisper was left. 

Gert was bustling about the shop. Even her 
perpetually discontented expression could not 
hide her delight on this day. Gert was, I suspect, 
of a naturally sour and ungenerous disposition, 
and the slings of the past ten years’ wanderings 
over Europe had certainly not helped to sweeten 
her nature. The kindly, meditative Shalom was 
a convenient target for her frequent and violent 
invectives. With her strident voice she was at 
him: “Shalom, get to work! Stop dreaming 
about Spinoza. Nu... what are you waiting 
for? Get started and count the eggs!” And 





Chasya Pincus lives in Israel. 


Shalom, long-suffering, perhaps even secretly 
thinking of that gentle young wife, the mother 
of his lost children, who had been snatched from 
him in Europe’s holocaust, would whisper to 
me: “Why must she shout so? The Nazis stilled 
my voice but they did not deafen me.” In fact, 
he rather prided himself on his sharp hearing. 
As a youth it had been said of him that he could 
even hear the fishes talk in the depths of the 
river. 

And now today, five years later, I had re- 
turned to visit old friends in the village. The 
yellow pre-fabricated houses were embedded on 
the slopes of the red-brown sand hills; every 
cottage, surrounded by young slim trees, had a 
small garden—a patch of earth in which not an 
inch was allowed to lie fallow. There was the 
strip of brazen sunflowers soon ready to throw 
off their load of seeds; then the fence of erect 
corn flanking the patch of parsley and the 
spreading mint (when accidentally trampled 
upon, it would send out the full pungency of 
its tantalizing aroma). I greeted a slim dark- 
eyed woman, whom I[ noticed sitting on her 
doorstep, pounding with mortar and pestle a 
handful of dried chick-peas. Nearby, the age- 
less grandmother, dressed in a long shapeless 
robe, a white band tied round her head, looked 
on drowsily. Now and then, a young man could 
be seen working in the garden or hammering 
away at some household fixture, while a woman 
at a wash-line chattered good-naturedly to him. 
On the whole, however, there were few men to 
be seen; most of them I learnt were away work- 
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ing either on the roads or in the neighboring 
fruit-groves. From the green-roofed cottage, 
in which the school was housed, came the sounds 
of laughter and the babble of Hebrew spoken 
in a medley of accents. I stopped to speak to 
two children who were playing hop-scotch near 
the school-gate. They told me all about Elisha, 
their new sports-instructor. One child spoke 
in singing tones recalling his Hungarian fore- 
bears, the other with the throaty enunciation of 
his Yemenite fathers. I was struck by the time- 
less quality of the scene. 


UDDENLY I remembered my first day in this 

village. I, too, was then an immigrant fresh 
from the academic confines of a London school 
of social work. At that time, multitudes of 
immigrants were pouring into Israel by boat and 
plane. Many came with the tell-tale blue num- 
ber tattooed upon their arms. I, who had grown 
up in a society where the rhythm of events had 
been more or less ordered and predictable, knew 
that I would have difficulty in truly understand- 
ing the problems of the immigrants. I knew 
that there would be those who had become 
warped in their attitudes toward other human 
beings. I knew, too, that there would be those, 
especially among the women, who having long 
clutched frantically the thread of human exist- 
ence would crumple into passivity on at last 
reaching the shores of safety. How would I 
talk to them? 
from being polygot. In preparation for my job 
I had tried to master the “basic questionnaire” 
in as many languages as possible. My next prob- 
lem would be to understand the barrage of 
answers I would receive. Even with the help 
of interpreters how would I ever succeed in 
plumbing the depths of the human problems 
that would confront me? 


On that first morning I arrived at the little 
Welfare Office almost an hour before the set 
time. My anxiety and excitement had most 
probably compelled me to be there so early. As 
I approached a feeling of childish terror gripped 
me. A number of people were crowded together 
in the small space of the veranda outside the of- 
fice. The air was harsh with a cacophony of 
strange tongues. It was an angry crowd. They 
nudged and pushed against each other merci- 
lessly. As I advanced, hiding my inner re- 
luctance, the crowd made way for me. For a 
moment there was a sudden silence, the waves 
of angry sound receded while I felt myself being 
appraised. I longed both for another five inches 
of height to give dignity to my stature and ten 


An English education was far | 
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years of experience to add to my youth. During 
the silence, that lasted only a moment, I looked 
into the the mass of faces before me. I could 
distinguish a broad-boned Slavic face, an ivory- 
skinned Moroccan mother who, despite the pres. 
sure of the crowd upon her, nonchalantly fed 
a scrawny infant from her shrunken breast. In 
a far corner, I noticed a huddled figure; for a 
second his deep-set eyes looked up from the torn 
book held on his knees. My thoughts were stilled 
by the rising crescendo coming from the impa- 
tient crowd. Faces again blurred before me into 
a sullen darkening mass. I had to say something 
What language should I choose? Yiddish, French 
with a smattering of Arabic, Ladino—which of 
these would suffice? 


I grabbed a chair and stood on it. I felt like 
a demagogue addressing a mass-meeting in Hyde 
Park. My first impulse was to shout above the 
noise of the crowd, but when I heard myself 
talking, it was in a soft, low voice. Once again 
the anger and urgency of the people ebbed away 
as they listened expectantly to my few words 
of welcome and explanation. Here and there, 
I discovered the ripple of a smile at some halting 
blunder in the language I had chosen to speak. 
I had to explain that here there would be no 
automatic distribution of relief, but that each 
family would be visited and a way found of 
helping each to its special needs. A mutter of 
angry words broke out as I concluded. Then 
suddenly an imperative voice silenced the crowd 
by saying: “Let us believe the G’veret. She is 
still young; to her a promise is a promise.” 


HE Days ahead were feverish with activity. 
The problems were varied and unpredictable. 
There was the former Partisan leader who had 
come with a record of leadership and courage in 


the face of constant danger, but when the ten-/ 
sion was relieved his ability to function had/ 


vanished. There was the young woman who 
had saved the child of her dead sister from the 
fate of the concentration camp, only to strange- 
ly turn against the waif with the fury of wild 
hatred. I shall never forget the large-eyed 
Persian mother who would sit for hours in mel- 
ancholy depression, hardly aware of the presence 
of her once loved children. It was hard to win 
the confidence of the newcomers. I was strange 
to their ways; yet slowly, in many instances 
painfully, the work progressed. Even the bar- 


rier of language soon became unimportant, for} 


the human problem revealed itself through the 
fumbling search towards expression. 


There were many among the villagers who 
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soon found their own way to normal living. 
Among these was old Shalom. He had received 
a gift of money from relatives in America and 
on the initiative of his wife, he had decided to 
apply to the local council for a license to open 
a shop. Shalom would, I suspected, have pre- 
ferred to spend the rest of his days in meditation. 
He always had near him his tattered copy of 
Spinoza, perhaps believing that here in these 
yellowing pages he would find some answer, 
some reason for what had happened to the world 
in the past few decades. Gert, however, was 
constantly prodding him to activity. With her 
boundless energy she soon had the shop well- 
stocked. 

Shalom was kindly in his relations with the 
customers. Sometimes, when a young Moroccan 
housewife would shyly stand at the door of the 
store, a little awkward about the job of shop- 
ping (for in Morocco it had been her husband’s 
task to go to the Sukh), Shalom would beckon 
her inside, whispering in his hoarse voice: “What 
can I do for you today? Only a kilo of flour? 
Oh, so that’s the trouble, no work, no money. 
Don’t worry, G’veret, next week it will be 
your husband’s turn to work in the orange 
groves. Then you will pay us.” The blushing 
young woman would breathe a hurried thank- 
you and shuffle out in her slippered feet, fearful 
that Gert might appear suddenly from the back 
of the store. Shalom was a patient man and 
he endured Gert’s outbursts. He used to say: 
“Gert, can’t help her temper. Like all of us, 
she has suffered too much.” Shalom loved peo- 
ple. He loved it when the little shop was full 
of chattering housewives, fingering the freshly 
baked bread. He never shooed away the dark- 
eyed children in their tattered clothing, who 
would loiter around the back of the shop, wait- 
ing for him to come out and throw them a hand- 
ful of sweets. 

This, too, he was compelled to do when 
Gert was away, for she would mumble angrily: 
“T work all day while you just throw away our 
profit on those thieving children.” With his 
tired voice he did not have the strength to coun- 
ter her grumblings. One day, however, I re- 
member passing the shop to see how they were 
getting along. I found the store crowded with 
women, two broken eggs on the counter, and 
a young woman in tears. Shalom was standing 
with one hand outstretched as if to protect the 
frail weeping woman from Gert; with the other 
hand he was gesticulating wildly, his face con- 
torted, mouthing soundlessly. Not even his 
hoarse whisper could be heard. Yet Gert, terri- 
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fied at this sight of mild Shalom caught in his 


passion of dumb anger, could only mutter: 
“Shalom, for God’s sake, be quiet!” 


‘THis PIcTuRE among others came hurrying into 

my mind as I approached Shalom’s store five 
years later. I had hoped to see Shalom sitting 
behind the counter or quietly fingering the 
pages of his oft-read books; instead, the store 
was closed and deserted bearing its tell-tale fu- 
nereal announcement. I stood there reading 
again the notice on the door, as if in the re- 
reading the words would lose their meaning and 
reality. Shalom was gone. For some reason I 
felt as if I had lost a part of myself. In that 
moment I thought of the night my father had 
died, of the day when that fateful telegram had 
been delivered to me: “Regret, John killed in 
action.” Again I experienced that limpness of 
body, the dulling of the senses, that not know- 
ing what to do with oneself that accompanies 
bereavement. I tried to pull myself together 
sharply and coldly. What was going on inside 
of me? Had the personality of Shalom reached 
deep down to the tangled roots of my own sub- 
consciousness; had the figure of Shalom repre- 
sented to me the symbol of Jewish suffering? 
I did not know then—I still do not know today. 

I stumbled towards the neighboring shop; I 
wanted to know how and when Shalom had met 
his death. Nachmias, a pleasant-faced Bulgarian 
immigrant, came out of the store, greeting me 
cheerfully: “G’veret Anna, we’ve missed you. 
When it was hard for us you were always here; 
now that your job would have been an easy one 
they’ve sent you elsewhere.” I had to ask him 
the usual questions about his wife Lucia: how 
was her arthritis? and what of Sofia, his old 
maiden aunt? all the while impatiently waiting 
to hear about Shalom. Nachmias was surprised: 
“G’veret, you don’t know—you didn’t see it in 
the newspapers?” I confessed that I had been 
away in England for a short while that year, “It 
was such a shock to us all, we loved him so much 
—all of us.” As the story told by Nachmias 
poured out in his broken yet expressive Hebrew, 
I shuddered. All too clearly I saw Shalom’s last 
tortured moments. 


TT HAD BEEN a hot day; a chamsin wind had 

slowly moved in from the desert bringing with 
it a sullen humidity. When the chamsin charges 
the air one’s body aches; one waits uneasily for 
something to happen; sometimes one even seeks 
to precipitate the unborn event. It was midday. 
Shalom was alone in the shop. Gert had gone 
into town to order supplies: she would not be 
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back till the evening. Shalom did not feel like 
trudging across the hot sands to their little cot- 
tage. He closed the shutters to keep out the 
heavy heat. He left the back door slightly ajar; 
maybe the children would come by shortly for 
an extra ration of sweets; they had no doubt 
seen Gert go off to town. He pottered about 
the store. He would just check the cash, then 
lie down until it would be time to open up 
again. He was uneasy; perhaps he was worry- 
ing about Gert. She was having these senseless 
rages of temper more often than ever. Shalom 
shook his head ruefully. He took the little cash- 
box and in his hoarse whisper began to count: 
“Einz, tzwei, drei...” Suddenly he stopped, 
raised his head; his eyes grew sharp; he breathed 
rapidly like an animal sensing danger. Someone 
must have come in through the unbarred back 
door; intuitively he knew that it could not be 
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one of the children. He felt himself trapped, 
Were he to try to cry out even his nearest neigh. 
bor would not hear his agonised whisper. Slowly 
he turned around. Looming above him was 3 
tall, heavy figure, the face twisted in a tortured 
grin. Nearer came the man, the horrible face 
almost upon him; the outstretched arm held a 
heavy iron bar. Shalom’s eyes followed the up- 
raised arm until they reached the blue number 
tattooed indelibly upon it. Clutching his throat 
he might have gasped: “Friend, we are brethren 
of the number, you have suffered as I!” 

Three hours Jater the neighbors had found 
Shalom, crumpled and bloody on the floor of his 
little shop. Three days later his murderer was 
found hiding in a nearby orange grove. The 
police and health authorities had been searching 
the district for a recently escaped inmate of the 
neighboring Mental Hospital. 


Israel's Lawmakers in 1956 


by E. David Goitein 


T THE BEGINNING of 1957 it is not unin- 
teresting to see what our lawmakers did 
between January and December, 1956. It is 
true that Israel made headlines in the world’s 
newspapers with its large-scale reprisals, with 
the astounding victory in Sinai, with the battle 
on the U.N. front. But those of us who live 
in the country find our lives impinged upon 
more by the laws passed week by week in the 
Knesset than by the resounding statements on 
foreign policy made in the same building. The 
lawmaking of the year covered every field of 
activity. The security situation found its echo 
in the book of statutes. Holes in the law dealing 
with the agricultural side of our life were plug- 
ged. Problems relating to crimes committed by 
Israelis abroad, on an Israel ship, in an Israel 
*plane were boldly tackled. Matters that con- 
cerned husbands and wives, when they appeared 
before rabbinical courts, were dealt with. Harsh- 
ness in the working of the law giving damages 
to people injured on the roads or to laborers 
hurt during their work was removed. Cries of 
the taxpayer began to be heard... . 
Let us look, then, a little more closely, at the 
Book of Laws for 1956 and see what enactments 
have been passed by the Knesset and having been 





E. David Goitein is a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Israel. 


signed by the Minister concerned and by the 
President have become part of the law of the 
land. Note: our year is the Jewish year and the 
new annual volume starts with Rosh Hashana 
and not with New Year’s Day. But in this article 
I confine myself to laws passed during 1956. 
Some years ago a First Officer in an Israel ship 
was negligent off the coast of Italy. As a result 
of his negligence the ship went down and six 
persons lost their lives. The officer reached 
Haifa, was arrested and charged with causing 
the death of those who were drowned. Then 
began a battle-royal in the law courts. Can 
an Israeli be charged with a crime committed 
abroad? Is an offence committed on an Israel 
ship, flying the Israel flag, to be treated as if 
committed in Israel? Even if the answer be 
“‘yes”—what about an offence committed in an 
Israel aeroplane? Old English law books and 
cases going back to the sixteenth century were 
ransacked and discussed. Did these old English 
judgments apply to twentieth century Israel? 
After the learned judges had given their decision 
and pointed out in their judgments that the time 
had come for the Knesset to bring order into 
this legal chaos, the Knesset in 1956 found time 
to enact a law which, in a few words, declares 
that offences committed on board an Israel ship 
or upon an Israel plane shall be treated as if the 
ship or ’plane were part of the land of Israel. 
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In the days of the Mandate, the land of Pales- 
tine was considered to extend to three miles 
out at sea. This is quite common throughout 
the world. These three miles are known as 
territorial waters of the country. Any nation 
may, it would seem, extend its territorial waters 
and some of our Arab neighbors have done so. 
In the 1956 Law Book we have a short statute 
altering the extent of our territorial waters from 
three miles to six. 

In a very different field the legislator stepped 
in to right what seemed in many cases a grave 
wrong. If a man is run over by an automobile or 
a workman is injured in an accident while at 
work he is entitled to claim damages from the 
driver who injured him or from the employer in 
whose factory he was injured. But if he did not 
bring his claim to court within two years of the 
accident, he would lose it. Sometimes a laborer 
would lie in hospitals for many months and 
upon his discharge he would let the months slip 
by before he got down to filing his claim in 
court. The employer—more likely his insurance 
company—would get up and say to the judges: 
“Two years have elapsed and the case must there- 
fore be dismissed.”” The Court was powerless to 
help the unfortunate man, who may have been 
injured for life, and his claim would just have to 
be dismissed. The law about the two-year limit 
was passed by the English towards the end of 
the Mandate. Many cases were lost by deserving 
claimants because they or their lawyers had not 
strictly observed the two-year rule. Only now, 
in 1956, has the Israel legislator righted the 
wrong by doubling the period and allowing an 
action to be brought within four years of the 
accident. That gives ample time to any reason- 
able person. 

In matters of marriage and divorce, the court 
which decides disputes is the ecclesiastical court. 
Those courts had no power to force a witness 
to appear before it. That might prove most 
unfair to husband or wife. This lacuna in the 
law was remedied during the year by an act 
which lays it down that if a witness is properly 
summoned to appear before, say, a rabbinical 
court, and he refuses to appear, he can be pun- 
ished just as he could—and can—be if he fail, 
without good excuse, to appear when summoned 
before a civil court. 


[ Now TuRN to two helpful statutes which were 

passed to help our agriculturalists. Plant dis- 
eases cause grave economic losses everywhere. In 
this country where experimentation in plants, 
brought from abroad, is usual, diseases may strike 
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them and these quickly spread and cause serious 
damage to other plants throughout the neigh- 
borhood. It was found that the Ministry of 
Agriculture had insufficient powers under the 
old Mandatory law to deal with plant infections 
and diseases. The Plant Protection Law, 1956, 
comes to the aid of the Minister and gives him 
wide powers of control when any plant has 
been struck. In the same field The Seed Law 
gives the Minister of Agriculture the right to 
supervise the planting and sale of seeds. He is 
given power to appoint a committee, composed 
of representatives of the public and of govern- 
ment officials, who are to advise him on all 
matters in this area of his activities. 


Independence Day is a day on which no man 
may work. The Law said so and the public was 
in full agreement with the law. But there are 
some essential services that must be carried on 
and some factories that cannot be closed down 
on that day. Each year the law was broken and 
no one did anything about it. In 1956 it struck 
our law-makers that the time had come to put 
these matters right and a law was passed allowing 
the Prime Minister to give special permits for 
particular work to be done and for essential ser- 
vices to be carried on as usual on Independence 
Day. 

In the middle of the year and at the end of 
the year the question of financing security be- 
came acute. Tanks are not cheap and jet planes 
astronomically expensive. Free arms—or prac- 
tically free—such as our neighbors to the north, 
east and south of us were given, were not avail- 
able for us. There was a wave of voluntary giv- 
ing to a Defence Fund, the like of which had not 
before been seen in Israel and many of the poor- 
er citizens gave what they could ill afford. But 
this voluntary outpouring was not enough and 
the Government therefore had to draft a law, 
forcing us to put our hands deeper in our pock- 
ets. They called the law Defence Impost. That 
meant here was no additional tax. The word I 
have translated “impost” has had a curious his- 
tory. In the Book of Psalms there is a verse 
“Cast your burden upon the Lord.” The word 
burden is yahav. The learned forgot the meaning 
of the word but the man in the street continued 
to use it. The story goes—and it is a 1700-year- 
old story—that some professors were discussing 
the meaning of the word and they could not 
agree upon it. At that moment a man knocked 
at the door and the servant went to open it. 
There stood a porter with a load on his shoulder. 
“Put that load down,” said the girl, “and I will 
call the master.” The word she used for load was 
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“yahav”—and the professors were happy. Noy 
they knew the meaning of the word in the Psalm 
That word, rediscovered, became obsolete onc 
more and in modern Hebrew we do not use it 
When we first heard of Yahav Magen, Defence, 
Impost, we just didn’t know what it meant, 


We know now! For it means a chunk out o 
our salaries, a payment on our cars, a charge ot 
our radio, an addition to the price of our movi 
tickets—indeed wherever we turn we pay thi 
Yahav and we almost wish the word had neve 
been rediscovered. 


At the end of the year the lawmakers go 
down to enacting a law allowing the Treasun| 
to borrow from us 40,000,000/. To pander ti) 
the gambling instinct in men, the law allow) 
the Treasury to issue bonds which while no 
carrying any interest will give large prizes t 
those who draw lucky numbers. The larges 
prize will be 50,000/.—and as every gamble 
will see himself the winner of that not insignif.-[ 
cant sum these bonds are likely to attract mor 
buyers than the other two types which giv 
them a good rate of interest but no chance o 
growing rich overnight. I need hardly add tha 
there has been some criticism of our legislaton 
among educationalists and moralists who claim 
that this is no way to pay for security. The 
argue that Government, by corrupting our mor. 
als, makes us less fit to fight our enemies when we 
are attacked. 





Another security law, passed after the Sinal 
victory had been won, is the Security Stamp] 
Law. In short it makes us affix a stamp t 
checks and to contracts, it asks us to add 10% 
to our ’phone bills and gives us a chance d 
helping Mr. Eshkol every time we step into a 
omnibus or a train. 


[N 4 very different sphere the legislator, unde 

pressure from the religious parties, has en 
acted a short law with very grave consequence 
The law entitles any city corporation—and 
other local bodies—to make by-laws restricting 
or forbidding the breeding or keeping of pigs 
the sale of pork or of bacon. This law gave ris 
to some exciting debates in the Knesset. It dot} 
not go far enough to satisfy the religious. It 
goes too far to please the non-religious. 





Some say that by putting this law on th4 
Statute Book, the legislators in 1956 have show!) 
a retrogressive tendency. Let the religious re 
frain from eating the meat which they conside 
improper to eat—but should they force a lav 
down the throats of the irreligious, who do no 
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care to observe our dietary laws? Is there no 
danger, the same critics ask, that the legislators 
of 1966 may forbid the sale of all ¢refah food 
and is this not improper in a modern democracy? 
They are afraid that 1956 may have created a 
dangerous precedent. 

One more illustration and I have done. 

An unhappy class of people is that of foreign 
lawyers who had large offices abroad—perhaps 
for twenty or thirty years—and when they 
come to Israel and desire to continue their prac- 
tice, they find themselves up against a hundred 
difficulties. ‘They must satisfy examiners that 
they are proficient in Hebrew. They must pass 
examinations in the most abstruse subjects. 
When they have succeeded in taking these two 
hurdles they must sit in a lawyer’s office for 
two years and do clerkship. In short, if they 
are no longer young people, their chance of suc- 
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ceeding in becoming Israel lawyers is not bright. 
During the year our legislators found it possible 
to amend the law to make the road to advocacy 
somewhat easier. 

I have said enough to show that during the 
year our law-makers have not been idle. You 
may say that these are humdrum affairs scarcely 
worthy the attention of historians. Yet as the 
years go by and our law book becomes fuller 
and Israel drafts its own legislation instead of 
relying upon the laws of the Turks and the Eng- 
lish, our lives become more and more affected 
by the laws enacted for us. As we firmly be- 
lieve in the rule of law, which is the very founda- 
tion stone of democracy, it is proper that we 
should keep an eye on those who make the law. 
In 1956 they have—on the whole—done their 
work well. We shall keep our eyes and ears 
open as they start legislating for 1957. 
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ARAB REFUGEES 


THE ONE REMAINS: A REPORT 
FROM JERUSALEM, by Stewart 
Perowne. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1955, 192 pp. with 
index, $5. 


N 1948, in the wake of the war 

between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors, 650,000 Arabs fled 
from their homes in the cities and 
farm villages of what is now Israel. 
The official number of Arab re- 
fugees has since swelled to approx- 
imately 950,000, owing to a natur- 
al increase of 30,000 annually, and 
to the efforts of many families 
which were not technically dis- 
placed to add themselves to the 
relief roles of U.N.R.W.A. Mr. 
Perowne is an English educator, 
administrator and historian, with 
three decades of experience in 
Palestine and Jordan. In a sense, 
he writes about the problems of 
all of these refugees, although his 
book deals mainly with those in 
and around Jerusalem. 

After an introduction to the 
general Arab refugee problem, the 
author presents descriptive his- 
torical surveys of Arab Jerusalem 
outside the Old City’s walls, the 
gates of Old Jerusalem, and Old 
Jerusalem itself—its shrines, his- 
tory and people. The last half of 
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the volume deals with recent at- 
tempts to resettle some of the 
refugees in villages in Judea. It is 
this latter portion that is of par- 
ticular interest, since Mr. Perowne 
played an important role in con- 
ceiving and carrying through the 
project of having Arab refugees 
build their own villages with mate- 
rials and technical assistance pro- 
vided by others. 


The sections dealing with the 
history and description of Old 
Jerusalem are adequately _illus- 
trated with photographs, includ- 
ing an air view of Jerusalem with 
a key of historic sites. However, its 
organization leaves much to be 
desired. There is neither a table 
of contents nor clear chapter head- 
ings to indicate the contents. A 
topographic map of Israel and 
Western Jordan, a more detailed 
map of Jerusalem, and one of the 
entire Jerusalem corridor, would 
also have enhanced the presenta- 
tion of the data. 

Mr. Perowne discusses in some 
detail the armistice line in the 
Jerusalem area. A waste frontier 
in some sectors, a narrow line in 
others, a demilitarized “island” 
along Mount Scopus, this demarca- 
tion boundary stands as a sad re- 
minder of how political boundaries 
can cut rational patterns of circu- 


lation, putting land and buildings 
into disuse, as well as blocking 
normal trade and communications. 
What is especially ironic is that 
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this line was drawn by the hasty 
stroke of a grease pencil on maps 
used at the Armistice Conferences 
on the Island of Rhodes in 1949. 
In drawing the line without care- 
ful preliminary surveys, few real- 
ized that no peace treaty would 
follow to correct the local hard- 
ships and injustices thus created. 


At one point, Mr. Perowne 
states, “If Israel succeeds in estab- 
lishing its capital in Jerusalem, 
this will be the first example on 
record of a state establishing its 
capitol in the suburbs of a city 
belonging to another country.” In 
truth, Jewish Jerusalem and Arab 
Jerusalem are twin cities, rather 
than the former being a suburb 
of the latter. While Old Jorusalem 
has been essentially Arab since 
637 A.D., New Jerusalem, started 
in 1864, has quickly outgrown the 
walled city, its commercial core is 
totally distinct in an areal and 
cultural sense, and its ethnic com- 
position is Jewish. Thus, the 
boundary that separates the mod- 
ern Jewish city that lies west, 
northwest, and south of the walled 
city and the Arab quarters to the 
north and east, has disrupted life 
far less than it has along many 
other portions of the frontier. 

Parts of this book are marred 
by an obvious anti-Israel attitude, 
despite the author’s professed aim 
of “excluding politics”. While be- 
wailing Arab Jerusalem’s loss of 
access to the seventy-bed Opthal- 
mic Hospital, he neglects to note 
that Jewish Jerusalem has lost ac- 
cess to its five hundred-bed Hadas- 
sah Hospital. In a curious twist of 
logic, Mr. Perowne, in discussing 
the Jewish quarter of Old Jeru- 
salem which was badly damaged 
during the war and from which 
every single Jew was displaced, 
states that the Arabs suffered most 
from this event because they owned 
most of the homes in the Jewish 
quarter and saw their wealth de- 
stroyed (by the guns of the Arab 
Legion). 

In citing the constant border 
warfare, the author appears to 
think that bullets fly only from 
west to east. The attacks by feda- 
yeen from Jordan should, in all 


fairness, have been noted. Mr. 
Perowne writes that a new settle- 
ment for refugees built on the 
western brow of the mountains 
northwest of Hebron is located on 
the site of a former Zionist one. 
This is an allusion to the three 
Jewish villages known as “Gush 
Etziyon” which were completely 
destroyed by the Arab Legion in 
the initial stages of the fighting, 
and whose population was either 
killed or imprisoned. 


In relating the feat of Musa 
’"Alami in acquiring 2,000 acres 
just beyond the eastern confines 
of Jericho and building a refugee 
farm “boys’ town”, the author 
notes that Mr. Alami drilled ir- 
rigation wells in this part of the 
Lower Jordan Valley, against the 
advice of experts. He may be un- 
aware of the fact that this Jordan 
Valley farm village has been built 
near the site of Beth Haarava, a 
Jewish collective that successfully 
reclaimed the saline soils north of 
the Dead Sea, but was destroyed 
with the outbreak of hostilities. 


The essential value of the book 
lies in the description of Mr. 
Perowne’s efforts to help solve the 
Arab refugee problem. He tells 
how U.N.R.W.A. has been able to 
make little progress in resettling 
the refugees because the latter 
think of nothing but return to 
their homes and want no alterna- 
tive. He also states that their 
leaders, who are men of property, 
want to perpetuate the problem 
because they feel that if the re- 
fugees are resettled, their claims as 
property owners will be forgotten. 
Together with the Anglican Bish- 
op of Jerusalem, Dr. Harry 
Stewart, and a leading Arab busi- 
nessman from Betheny, Mahmud 
Abu Rish, the author guided the 
refugees in launching a program 
that has seen six villages built by 
refugees, with three more under 
way. The essence of the project is 
to gain the approval of the refugees 
in advance, and to have them build 
their own homes. 

Constructed in 1952, Rafat Al 
Zayim was the first of the villages. 
Twenty-one refugee families from 
Deir Rafat were persuaded to leave 
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their caves near Et Tur, on the 
eastern slope of the Mount of Ol-’ 
ives, to build their homes on near.’ 
by land that was acquired by the 

Anglican Bishop. The site was the! 
hollow of a rocky knoll adjacent 

to the caves, and the main street. 
follows the contour of the hill,’ 
The houses are stone, made of local’ 
limestone that can be easily blasted 
and cut. The roofs, supported by a 
poplar framework, are made of 

flattened, corrugated iron, tar bar-} 
rels, riveted together and coated) 
with huwwar, tar, and ground? 
stone. A cistern, a communal oven, | 
and a mosque complete the village, % 
Funds for this first village were 

raised by private contributions! 
from England. The Iraq Petrol-. 
eum Company contributed most 

of the barrels used in roofing. To 

support themselves, the villagers 

have leased eighty acres of irrigated | 
land near Jericho. Sesame, vege- | 
tables and wheat are the crops | 
being grown. Half of the crop has 

to be paid to the landowner—a 

condition of tenancy payment that | 
Mr. Perowne notes as usual for 

Jordan. 

The success of Rafat Al Zayim 
pointed the way to the building of 
the second village just east of | 
Betheny, called Al-Mansur. Funds 
for this village were provided by 
British, American and Palestinian | 
employees of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company in Kuwait, and by con- 
tracting firms there. More import- 
ant, the Minister of Development 
of Jordan became interested in the 
project, and, with U.N.R.W.A. 
funds put at the Ministry’s dis- 
posal, has continued this type of 
resettlement program in the same 
area east of Jerusalem and around 
Hebron. 

Although only a few hundred 
persons have been resettled through 
this program to date, it is signifi- 
cant as a pilot effort to solve 
part of the refugee problem. The 
volume well illustrates what can 
be achieved through planning and 


‘a positive approach to a thorny 


problem. 
SAUL B. CoHEN 
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